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Sheep and W ool Growing, 








The sheep appears to have been one of the first ani- || 
mals that yielded to the domination of man, and submit. 
ted to d mestication. In the forthest zoological cat.. 


louge on record it occupies a conspicuous place. In tie 





twelfth of Gonesis itis said that Abraham had “ sheep, | 
and oxen, and he-asses, and men servants, and maid ser. | 


| 

| 
yants, and she.asses, and camels.” Some other animals | 
were more obstinate, too proud or too self-willed to sub | 
mit to his rule, or claim his protection, Of these we | 
may mention the horse and the hog, neither of whom || 
occupy a place in history for a long time afterwards. || 
The early domestication of animals seems to have been | 
| 


for furnishing a supply of food, and in the patriarchal 





ages and countries, milk was, as it is now, the principal 


means of subsistence. Flesh does not seem to have been ] 


in generaluse as an article of food, and though on ex. |) 
traordinary occasions a lamb or a kid was slain, yet it is 


evident, flocks and herds were more valued for their milk 





than their meat. Clothing was plainly a secondary ob. || 


ject with the ancients; it is clear that, like Moore’s | 
Susannah, they went—* In very thin clothing and but || 

) ; 1} 
little of it.” 


They approached the verge of nudity os 





near as decency would permit; and the wool, and fine || 


; 
linen, and ramskins died red, were all considered more | 


as articles of luxury than of necessity. 


But whatever may once have been the value and uses 
y 





of the sheep, it would now be difficult if not impossible || 
to find a subtitute; and as supplying us with satiny. | 
and furnishing a large portion of animal food, it fully || 
deserves the care and attention it receives. In our eli | 
mate there seems no alternative between the growing of | 
wool and a clothing of skins; and in. some countries, | 
particularly Englind, the choice for the great mass of 
people lics between total abstinence from flesh and a leg 
of mutton, 


The use of mutton as food in this country is 
rapidly increasing; and the rearing of, sheep that shall 
combine the greatest quantity of flesh, with the best 
quantity of wool, is receiving here as in Europe more 
attention than formerly. That they can ever be render- 
ed perfectly compatible, is improbble ; nature seems to 
have ordered it otherwise, and all the efforts of breeders 
seem on this point to have been unaviling. The more 
constitutionally delicate the animal, and the less able to 
endure hardships it is, the finer and more silky appears 
to be the fabric of the wool; and while the interest of 
the firmer demands hardiness of constitution, and weight 
of circase, the interest of the manufacturer is the reverse, 








Give him the finer qualities of wool, and carcase and 


constitution are with him second try considerations ; and | 
however mach it mty be regret ed, it is clear that the in. | 


| 
terests of the wool grower and those of the manufacturer, | 
are on these points not perfeetly identical. 

All things consid-red; the prices and demand for 
wool; the ease and chances of rearing; the weight of 
carcase and value for mutton ; it would seem that medi 


un qualities of wool, such as experience shows can be 
grown on heavy strong constitutioned animals, merinoes 
or otherwise, will be the most profitable for ordinary far. 
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|| fleece, and warding off rain or snow. 


_ fered to subside, and be separated. 


| mers, leaving the finer kinds to those that are able to de. 


vote their time and attention more fully to their flocks. 
Without more care and more expence in the management 
of their flocks than far-ners are usually able to afford, 
the finest qualities of wool cannot be produced ; and for 
almost every purpose, good strong fibred wool is prefera- 
ble to weak inferior wool, nominally of a higher grade. 
The quality, strength and softness of wool is much in- 
fluenced by the condition and health of the animal, and 
by the treatment it receives while growing. The chief 
cure of the farmer should be directed to the hea'th and 
good condition of his flock, as, if he is safe on these 
points, he has not much to fearon any other. To itm. 


prove the wool, as well as to guard against disease, the 


best wool growers of Europe have adopted the practice 
of salving the sheep as it is called. It is well known 
that some sheep, and some breeds of sheep, yield a great 
deal of oily matter, which keeps the wool soft; and that 
the substanoe called yolk, is on these animals more abun- 


_dant than on the dry skinned and coarser wooled kinds. 


Smeuring, or sulving, is designed to supply this deficien- 
cy of oily matter, as well as to prevent all cutaneous dis- 
cases, such as the scab, &c. 

The prepsration used for this purpose is a mixture of 
tar and oil ; but when the quantity of taris too large, it 
is found to be rather hurtful than beneficial, rendering 
the process of scouring difficult, and after all leaving 
astain on the wool. This is occasioned by its leaving 
the grease with which it was mixed, and in such cases it 
accumulates on the sides of the animal, matting the wool 
and serving as a receptacle for impurities, Is too large 


quantities it has been found to be of an irritating na- 


ture, rather promoting than preventing diseases of the 
skin; but when only asmall portion of tar is incorpora- 


_ted with the oil, its effects are good both on the skin and 


onthe wool. In the * Mountain Shepherd’s Manual,’ a 


small but viluable work on sheep published by the Society 


of Useful Knowledge, it is said— 


‘‘Of late several compositions have been proposed and 
extensively tried, in which the spirit of tar has been sub- 
stituted for tar itself. This has been complained of in 
some Cases as too irritating, and there is not a doubt that 
a too free use of spirit of tar is injurious, and even fatal. 
Some of the salves, while they prove perfectly well adap- 
ted to flocks that are clean, have been found ineffectual 
either in curing or warding off the scab—a disease which 
the common salve, made of tar and grease, seems effectu- 
ally toresist. When a flock is perfectly clean, olive oil 
has been found to be the best substitute for softening the 
If a tar salve for 
smearing were made so as to be free from the impurities 
of the tar, it might probably answer every purpose. The 
ordinary proportion of one ewt. of grease to a barrel of 
tarmight be increased to one and a half cwt. and when 
melted together, the impurities of the tar might be suf- 
In this way the tar 
might not leave a stain upon the wool when scoured. 
Olive oil seems to impregnate the wool or to adhere to it 
more firmly than any other greasy matter, and it hasbeen 
extensively and successfully used by some of the best 
sheep growers in the kingdom.” 

In this country, smearing, to benefit the wool, has not 
been generally adopted, though we think, where the scab 
is apprehended, it might be advantageously used. 

There are many diseases of sheep complained of in 
Europe, and which frequently cause great loss to their 
proprietors, with which wool growers in this country, are 
as yet, furtanately unseqrarmted, The compl int called 
the scib, is, however, extensively dissemminated in this 
country, and is yearly causing more or less dam ige and 
loss. “The disease is infectious, and it rarely appears in « 
flock without a considerable number being infected, Ih 
seldom originates or spreads amorg sheep that have been 
smeared with the tar ointinent, but it is sometimes com- 
municated to them from infected animals. Sheep that 
have had poor food, and are consequently in a low con. 
dition suffer the most from this disease. 


The true pre- 
ventive is cleanliness and good keeping. 


When a sheep 
is affected by the seab, the wool appears fretted or started 
from the skin, is discolored by a matter that appears to 





exude from the cracked skin, and the animal is disposed 
to rub itself against postsand fences, In ordinary cases 
common smearing salve or ointment, with the addition of 
a little sulphur will be found effectual. When the disease 
isnot very far advanced an infusion of tobacco in the 
proportion of a pound to four gullons of water and a 
many of urine will effect a cure. The work quoted 
above recommends in severe cases an ointment of th 
following composition and proportions :— 

Corrosive sublimate................802. 

White hellebore, in powder,........12 02. 

Whale or other oil..............-..- 6gallons. 


Dn oanesd ones eoce ease 
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“The sublimate tobe reduced to a fine pewder, and 
mixed with a portion of the oil and also the hellebore, 
The rosin, tallow, and the remainder of the oil are to be 
melted together, and the other ingredients then added 
and well mixed. Should the ointment appear too thin, 
the proportion of oil may be diminished, and the tallow 
increased.” 


eee ewes 


Before applying any remedies, the diseased parts shoulc 
be well washed in soap and water, applied with a soft 
brush ; and if the wool is started, or in the way, it should 
be at once cut off. 

Few animals suffer more from the attacks of various 
kinds of flies than the sleep, and none are less capable 
of avoiding their annoyance. There isthe Estrus ovis 
which deposits its eggs in the nostril of the sheep, from 
which it ascends te the cavities of the head, producing 
constant irritation, and not unfrequently death. This 
fly isthe most common in the latter part of July or Au- 
gust, andits presence near a flock may be known by the 
anin.als instinctively placing their noses as near the 
ground as possible to keep off the enemy, listening to 
catch the sound of his wings, and darting away with 
their noses rubbing the earth to a distant part of the field 
to avoid the pursuit. Rubbing the end of the nose with 
tar, or spreading salt on tar to be licked off, furnishes the 
best preventive against this fly that has yet been discov. 
ered 

Another fly deposits its eggs around the roots of the 
horns, and about the tail of sheep; where if unmoles. 
ted, they form deep ulcers, and the poor animal runs the 
risk of being devoured alive. Dr. Parry recommends 
the following ointment to be well rubbed in around the 
horns and the tail, as it will compel the flies to change 
their place of attack or leave the animal. 





Strong mercurial ointment........1 part 
MOU ccc cdecees nes eet oovccceced MEMO 
Hog’slard ......+..++.. et eeee ceed parts 

Melt the hog’s lard in a convenient vessel and add the 
rosin. When these ingredients are well incorporated 
add the ointment (the common unguntum of the shops) 
and stir the whole till it becomes cold, to prevent the 
mercary from sinking. The proportion of mercury is 
| too small to have any effect on the animal, but the least 
particle of it is fatal to any insect. Rubbing the head 
and tail with a composition of tar and train oil has been 
found to keep off the fly well, but it is not as fatal to eggs 
already deposited, as the above ointment. 

One word as to washing sheep. In England the com. 
mon practice is to, make them swim some two or three 
times across a river or pond; but where regard is had to 
tothe marketable qualities of wool, it is evidenty this pro. 
cess must be very insufficient. Here we sce them some. 
times driven for miles through dusty roads and over hill 
and valley to the washing ; and if well washed, as may 
by some possibility happen, by the time they arrive at their 
pastures again, the color of the wool can scarcely be 
_ discerned for dirt and dust. Almost every farm furnishes 
| the means of washing far better than either of these; a 
little brook, and a Jarge tub or vat, is all that is required, 
and the whole may be placed in order in a few hours. 
In such a tub or vat the sheep may be washed cleaner, 
and without the danger and fatigue of carrying a wet 
fleece some two or three miles. A little soap, where 
| there are large quantities of oil or yolk in the wool, will 
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sheep, and no one should think of making the business of 
wool growing a profitable one, who is unwilling or una 
ble te spare them the tine necessary for this purpose, 

The moat critical period in the year for the sheep is 
shown to be the time of shearing, Divested of the 
| dense covering it has so long worn, it is extremely sen- 
| sitive to all changes of temperature, and feels the effects 
If turned out where 


greatly assistin cleansing the fleece. After washing, the 
sheep shouid have a clean pasture, and the operation of 
shearing should not be performed tll the wool is tho. 
roughly dried, and if time elapses sufficient to allow tha 
fleeces to be again saturated with the animal oil, so 
much the better for the wool. 

There are few of the processes in the management of 
sheep more slovenly performed than the one of shearing. 
The sheep is frequentiy most terrioly mangled, and the 
surface of the animal from the tufis and ridges of wool 
is as uneven as a new ploughed fieid. A gentleman in 
Columbia county a few years ago, obtained leave of some 
of his neighbors, who thougit their sheep were pretty 





of heat or cold in a tenfoid degree. 
there is no place of shelter, the skin will be burnt and 
excoriated by a hot sun, and a disease of the surface not 
unlike the scab in appearance, be induced, If on the 
contrary, as is not unfrequently the case in our variable 





he days chosen for shearing, the sheep if 
well sheared, to have his shepherd reshear them, as an || point, succe eds, the day g, I 


. , >i! q .* *: 
experiment, and from two to feur ounces were taken off | left unprotected will suffer greatly from colds, should 


atthesecondclip Dr. Parry says: 





‘‘ The closer wool is clipped the better; and the way to 


Sy 
farmer remarks, however, asthe result of his observation, 
that grass spends much better when perfeetly ripened, 
than when cut early; besides itis cured at much less ex. 
pence. According to the tables of the nutritive mat. 
ter found in different grasses, made by order of the Duke 
of Bedford, it seems that an acre of this grass cut at the 
time of flowering yielded 1595 lbs, of nutritive matter ; 
and when cut while in seed it yielded 3668 !bs. of nutri. 
tive matter, making a difference in favor of culling 
when ripe, of 2073 Ibs.” The product in the several] 
towns is from one tothree tons per acre, and Mr Colman 








, ee 
climate, a cold rain with the thermometer at the freezing |) acre. 


| 


they escape being actually chilled to death, a result not || adapted to its production. 
very uncommon, with the finer woeled and thin skinned |) 


| ; 
estimates the average of the county ut 1 3.4 tons to the 


| Indian corn is the next most valuable erop cultivated 
/in Essex, and a large part of the county seems well 


Last year corn planted on the 
10th of June was found ripe on the 7th of September; 


. Ss ° | 4 > s ¢ a> ° 1“ ae {| - fie eile } . i 
effect this, and to save time is to take but a small quanti- ] kinds. A gentleman firmer of our acquaintance assur. |) and some fields visited by Mr. Colman in the course of 


ty into the shears. Neatness in siearing can only be ac- |, 
quired by practice. The only rules which can be written || 
are, use shears of moderate size, and take up very little 
woo! between them.” 

After being sheared, if proper regard is had to the 
cemfort and health of the animal, and the quality of the 
next year’s clip of wool, the following unguent must be 
well rubbed on every part of the animal, with a currying 
brush ; and a little of the mercurial ointment may be 
rubbed around the horns and tail. 


he had them immediately collected and placed in shelter, 


' not be fatal to the most of them. His flock is of the 
best grades of saxon and merino; and though by great 


Train oil, or seal oil,...-......-4 gallons 
Tar eseoee seeeet gallon 
Oil of turpentine.......+...-. 1 pint 


more delicate and tender the animal, 


eeoeree “eee ee Oe 


: . aay Mr. Colman’s Report. 
This composition we!] rubbed on will materially aid in ¢ ' : 
destroying keds and ticks, should there be any on the By the kindness of the distinguished author, we have 


received an early copy of this first agricultural report 





sheep, will give softness tothe wool, and greatly relieve 

a . | as : se of hie: _ elt om flementinnt 
the animals from the irritating and tormenting aitaeks of || made in pursuance of his apppointment as Commissioner 
the flics | of an agricultural survey of Massachusetts; and though 
‘ Vee 





| it embraces but a single county, (Essex) and, as a first 


Some diversity of opinion appears to prevail on the 
subject of shearing lambs, among owners of sheep, but 





report, must have been made under disac vantages which 
| will not exist hereafter, we find it to contain a muss of 


} 


eur experience is decidedly in favor of the practice for || = 
information of the most valuable 





two reasuns. The first is, the profits from the sale of 





: 4 nthor’ Ie 1’ hodyvi 
7 . . abundant evidenee of the author's talent for embodying 
the lamb’s wool, which will average from thirty to forty | Aihiccs 


the information acquired by experience or by observation. 


| 
eg | 
conts per head; and the second reason is, it keeps the | 
flock ulimost entirely free from the great enemy of sheep, | 


| 

' 

| We think it a model of what such works ought to be; 
} 

the tick; asaficr shearing the sheep, if there are any || 


ticks on them, they will take r-fuge on and torment the |) 


i} . . . } ’ ° 
an? , . Sere? , . || powerful state was in progress, developing the resources, 
lambs; and the later shearing of tiese is almost certain |) ! : 


a. i ~ , 
and pointing out the defects of our present sys.ems of 
to eradicaic the whole. Experiments have siiown that || I 5 . 


* * e ° . : } “a i cg. 
little if any loss of weight is sustained by the succceding farming 


» , , ' We know of no individual in the country who has 
fleeces, and the wool is cleariy of a better quality, being || J 

froe from those huirs that abound in the fleeces of most || ' . 
saiiies | who is more happy in applying them, than Mr, Colman, 
ambs, 
“Dr. Parry recommends the shearing of fine woolcd | 


Jarabs about th: 


wginuing of August, having found the on subjects connected with his favorite pursuit, have ren 
hog (or yearling) heeces grow finer, when the lamb fleeces || 
are reineved. Tere doves not appear to be ay danger to | has been selected. 
be apprehended trom the operation at that season of the || 
year; and ihe wool will] have time to grow to a suilicient |! 
jeugth for defending the animal from rain, cold, and || ?° 
suow before winter sets in. His recommendation gocs , S0ils and then proceeds to the crops, and the methods of 
no farther than to fine wooed Jaimbs; but those of ot er || cultivation. “ ‘The crops produced in Essex are Hay, 
breeds may not probably be hurt, if these do not suffer \ Ex:glish, Salt, and fresh Meadow; Corn ; Wheat ; Bur. 
Rae pry Sem cae er ae | ley ; Rye; Outs ; Buckwheat ; Potatoes; Onions; Ru 
If any of the flock at any time exhibit symptoms of || ,, Baga ; Carrots ; Turneps; and 
disease, they sliould at once be looked to, and the evils if || The Beet 
possible ascertained and corrected. The celebrated Saxo. cows; and ona smal! scale for an experiment in sugar. 
ny flocks of Prussia are frequently individually examined, |) Attempts were mide to cultivate sunflower sced for oil ; 
with regard to their health, the quality of their wool, and || 


the.r constitutional deliccey or hardiness, and their value 


garden 


i} will 9 
an/ esti:ination graduated accordingly. 7 

If sheep are smeared or salved, the lambs are rarely 
troubled with vermin of any kind ; but where they be. 
come iufected with ticks, and the onwer is averse to 
shearing, ‘‘ a solution of white arsenic in water in the 
proportion of an ounce to a gallon, or three pounds of 


a source of great income. 


| Lying on the sea coasts, large quantities of salt marsh 
arsenic to about fifty gallons of water, and plunging the | hay are procured, and for all kinds, a ready market is 
Jumbs into it, taking care that they do not dip their heads | found in the cities and m wufacturing towns of the vi 
er taste the water, w.ll destroy them all.” Arsenic, |! cinity. 
however, is so dangerous a poison, and wherever used is Mr. Colman remarks, “ of the proper time of cutting 
so liable to produce misehief, that we would recommend || herds grass, which is the principal grass cultivated in the 
an infusion of tebacco, as equally effectual, in this coun. || county, the general impression is that it should be cut 
try as economical, and in every respect safe and prefer. || early rather tuan late ; andthat the most desirable time is 
ble. Few animals better repay care and ajtention than |! as soon as the seeds begin to shake off. A very shrewd 








i as . . . 
ed us that last year a sudden change of temperature took |; his survey yielded from 50 to 60 bushe}s an acre, 
| place the day he finished shearing lis flock ; and thoug!: 1 highest recorded product im the county is 110 bushels to 


care all were finally saved, it furnishesa strong proof of }| three to four years in grass. 
the fact already a)luded to, that the finer the weol, the | 


kind, and bear the most 


The 


_ the acre, and the average is estimated at 54 bushels. 


The 


1\ . e . . . 
some ten or a dezen were unable tostand, and were brought || general cultivation is described by a farmer as follows :— 
by his men to the sheds, and for some time it was doubtful } ‘ Half the corn raised in our neighborhood, is raised in 
whether the effects of so great and sudden a chill would |) a course of crops; first year, break up grass land and 


| 


plant with corn; second year, corn or potatoes ; third 
year wheat, barley, or oats, with grass sced; then from 


We use from four to ten 
cords of manure, average eight cords per acre ; but on. 
ly half should be charged to the corn or potato crop.” 
There has been no general failure of the corn crop in 
Essex, until the last two years, since 1806, when a frost 
occurred every mouth tn the year, 


In the last two years 

fields ripened perfectly where an early variety was olan. 
ted. “ The Pickwacket corn, an early eight rowed varie. 
ty, highly productive, and yielding under good cultivation 
70 or 80 bushels to an acre, has been sound and good in 
many places within the county ; and even in the interior 
of New Hampshire from which it was brought. The 
Dutton or Sioux corn has likewise ripened in favorable 
locations. ‘This is a valuable variety, abating the size of 
the cob. We have ascertained by repeated trials, made 
with as much exactness as the case permitted, that in 
thickly set ears, the amount of grain upon @ large cob, 
bore an equal proportion to the size of the cob with that 
found in smaller varicties The objection to the large 


cob, is the quantity of moisture contained in it, in conse. 


|) quence of which it is liable to become heated and moub 


amassed a more abundant store of agricultural facts, or | 


dyin the bin; though the exterior may be bright and 
sound.” 


He has traveled much, and his habits of close observation | 
dered him eminently qualified for the task to which he | 


The report embraces first, a geographical and topo. | 
|, graphical view of the county, a brief description of its 


vegetables. | 
has been cultivated extensively for feeding | 


. ° { 
and the mulberry has been attempted in some places for | 


Hay is the most ‘mportant crop grown in Essex and is \ 
“The last seven years the | 
price his fluctuuted from twelve to 28 dollars perton. It | 
would not be far froin a true aver:ge in different parts of || 
the county, to plice it for that time at sixteen dollars.” | 


Corn retains its soundness and vitality, exposed to the 

| air and without preparation, longer than most other 
seeds; and Mr Coleman found sowe kernels from an ear 

_ which had been in his possession since 1806, to vegetate 
well the last year, 


Mr. Colman does not estimate the 
worth of corn too highly. Itis one of the most valuable 
plants that can be grown in any country, and so long as 


corn will grow a land has nothing to fear so far as food 
is coneerned, 


The remark quoted from a Virginia far- 
mer, that this crop, is * Meal, Meadow, and Manure,’ caa 


|, hardly be considered an exaggeration, —We shall retura 
| to this report at another time. 


I] State Agricultural Society. 

| Among the many excellent papers and roporte read 
at the late meeting of the State Soci ty at Albany, 
| there was none that exhibited more research, embraced 
more useful information, or was calculated to interest 
more generally, than the report on slicep from the pen of 
H.S Raspaux, Erq. Cortland County. It bas been gives 
in a late number of this paper, and lias been extensively 
read and approved, 

We have no where seen the petty and disgraceful sys 
tem of swindling which has been carried on by palming 
inferior animals of impure blood upon farmers at extrav- 
agant prices, more fully exposed than in this report. The 
individuals concerned, and the means resorted to, in cat- 
_ rying these speculations into effect, are, in part at least, 
| named and revealed, and the public put on their guard 





| against similar impositions. 
It has been said by some caustic observer of men, that 
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as a whole mankind love to be cheated ; and when the 
mania of speculution come over them, be it of pigs, me- 
rinoes, short horns, banks, or western lands, they are 
cheated to their heart’s content. Jonathan is not noted 
for his gullibility; inthis respect he is said to be some 

what the reverse of his elder brother John. He usually 
js too cautions and inquisitive to be easily imposed upon, 
but Mr. Randall’s report proves that on the subject of 
Saxons and Merinoes even Jonathan has been bitten sadly, | 


| 





This Report, while it throws much light on the sub. 
ject of sheep generally, will be useful in other respects. | 
It will teach farmers to be cautious as to their purchases | 
of sheep for breeding, or for wool; and as the rage for || 
improved cattle is now as great as was once the thirst for | 
merinoes,it will serve to prove that manufactories of Short | 
Horns for sale, can be established with as much facility as | 
were those of the high priced Saxons. 
rino sheep, of pure blood, are to be found, and can be ob. | 


Saxon and Me. | 
tained ; and improved cattle have been imported and bred | 
among us, respecting which there can be no mistake, and | 
whose pedigrees cannot be questioned. ‘To such sources || 
our farmers may look, certain of superior breeds, with. | 
out fear of fraud or imposition, 





Mr. Ruggles’ Report. 

One of the most able and satisfactory documents which | 
we have had the pleasure of perusing in a long time, is 
the report, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
article; and which was made to our legislature by the 


committee of ways and means on the United States de. 
The re. 


port is able, because it embraces the whole ground of our | 


posit fund, of which Mr. Ruggles is chairman, 





o.¢ . | 
state finances, and its main positions are established by 
facts and arguments that cannot, we think, be shaken ; | 


and it is satisfactory, as proving that New-York is abun. | 
dantly able to proseente the great works she has under. | 


taken, to a speedy completion, as well as afford liberal | 
° 2 i! 
donations to such enterprises as may deserve the public 


favor. 


The two snbjects most interesting to the people of the 
state at the present moment, among our state woiks of 
internal improvement, are the construction of the Gene. | 
see River canal, connecting the Erie canal with the Alle. | 
gany river, and the enlargement of the Erie canal, 80 as 
to accommodate the immense and rapidly increasing | 
transportation of goods and produce forward:d upon it, | 
This latter object, we think, should be pressed forward | 
with all the energy and activity possible; and the report | 
of Mr. Ruggles proves what no reflecting man could } 
have doubted, that the work, considered in a financial 
point of view, would be perfectly safe and highly profita. | 
ble for the state. 

The great carrying trade of the west, must naturally | 
be divided between New.York and New-Orleans; but if 
by supineness or negligence, New-York suffers it to be | 
diverted by the superior expedition, or perseverance, of | 
less favored sections, we may find years pass away before | 
such a false step can be retrieved. Every consideration 
of policy, therefore, demands that the enlargement of the 
Eric canal should be hastened as fast as possible ; and 
Mr. Ruggles’ report demonstrates that in this ease, poli- 
ey and profit are synonymous terms. 

It is to the funds which our canals are pouring into the 
treasury of ourstate,—funds which are destined to a rapid 
increase, if the state is faithful to herself,—that we can 
with safety look for the means of adding to the moncys 
set apart for the great cause of education and literature, 
as the increasing population may demand—of establish. 
ing and aiding agricultural schools and societies, and 
placing this great and fundamental interest on its proper 
basis—of enlarging and extending our system of inter. | 
nal improvements whenever the true policy of the state | 
shall demand or require—and at the same time pay off | 
any debt which may be contracted in carrying these works | 
into speedy and complete operation. 


} 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





We invite the attention of every reader of the Farmer || 
to the report in question, as the reading of it will most }| 
eertainly give him more clear and accurate views of the | 
financial matters of the state than are usually taken, and 
will therefore abundantly repay perusal, 


| 


in this country been found effectual in preventing wheat 


notwithstanding his efforts to prevent it by washing the 
seed in soap suds, &c., the writer says : 


the best cure and preventive for smut. 


| solved, put it to twenty-six or twenty-eight gallons of 
| water and add four stone of salt; in this brine an egg will 


_ brine, and then being dried in lime, have been effectual 


_ undertaken and the results reported, — Eps. Gen. Far, 


| Polygonum, which has of late attracted considerable no. 





Arsenic a Preventive of Smut. 
Although the application of lime to wheat has usually 


from smutting, yet as the substitution of arsenic for lime 
is becoming common in England, and precedes the ap | 
plhieation of lime, where the latter is used, we have copied 
from the Farmer’s Magazine, a letter from an English | 
agriculturist, who has adopted its use, and finds it cure 
the most smutty and infected seed of this disagreeable 
property. After describing the smutty state of his crops, 





‘IT now began to enquire among my scientific friends, 
A medical gen- 
tleman, who occupied a small farm for his amusement, 
reccommended to me one pound of arsenic dissolved in | 
three or four gallons of water, and sprinkled over four 





| bushels of wheat with a sinail watering pan or wisp of hay. 


Another recommended one pound of arsenic to be strewed 
over four bushels of wheat, then wetted with water and 
well mixed. ‘These they said were certain and efficacious | 
remedies, and so I dare say they may be, but I question | 
whether they would cure smutty seed, which I would by | 
no means recommend, though I was determined to use 
my own seed smutty asit was, I found by experience that 
thirty-two gallons of water in a moderate sized brew tub, 
would swim four bushels of wheat. My sreciric is, dis- 
solve two pounds of arsenic in four gallons of water, first 
putting into the water a large shovel full of wood ashes, 
(perhaps soda or potash would be better,) or the arsenic 
will not dissolve. When the water boils, put in the arse- 
nic, and stir it with a stick, and when the arsenic is dis- 





swim like a cork. I then took my m sh tub, and having 
secured the bunghole with a little wisp of hay, by placing 
a brick upon it, [ put my brine into it. I then gently 
sifted in four bushels of wheat, stirred and skimmed every 
bushel, as it was put in; I found I had plenty of brine to 
swim the whole. IL preferred my granary to brine my 
wheat in for several reasons, but the principal one was, 
I could lock the door and keep every one out beside my- 
self, end this [considered important. I next took a buck. 
et and mop and washed my granary floor as clean as I 
could, and let my wheat lie in pickle all night. In the 





evening I dissolved two pounds more of arsenic to keep 
up a supply of brine, as every coombe of wheat necessa- 
rily wastes a part. Early in the morning, I drew off my 
brine, returned it back into its tub, toek out my wheat, 
immediately lined it, and sowed it the next day. From 
that time, this was invariably my practice, and I never 
w smut after. I may just remark, I do not prefer 
smutty seed, neither is there any occasion for steeping it 
twelve hours; bright clean seed need only swim, and 
skim it, and take it out as soon as you can.” 


gre 


(Query :— Would not the steeping twelve hours in strong 


without the use of the arsenic? Our experience would be 
clearly in favor of the affirmative, and so long as brine 
and lime are efficient preventives, we shall not resort to 
so active and dangerous an agent. Comparative experi- 


ments, however, are desirable, and we hope they will be 








INDIAN WHEAT. 
This is the name given to a species of Buckwheat or 


tice in this country, as a valuable substitute for the com 
mon buckwheat of our farmers. The plant is known to 
naturalists as the Polygonum Tartaricum, and is widely 
cultivated in some parts of Europe, particular!y those dis. 
tricts that are elevated and cold, and where the common 
variety would be likely to suffer from cold summers, or 
early frosts. Loudon says the principal objection to it is, 
that its flowers expand irregularly and unequally, and that 
the flour is rather blackish and bitter. It has for some 
years been grown in some parts of Pennsylvania, into 
which state it was introduced from Germany ; and from 
thence has spread over a considerable part of the north 
ern states. The superior productiveness it is said to pos. 
sess over the common variety, and its being more hardy, 
constitute its claims to the notice of the farmer. Ina 
late number of the New England Farmer, is an article on 
this grain, in which a correspondent of that paper says: | 
“It produced 30 or 40 bushels to the acre on ordinary | 


| 
| 
j 
} 
| 





land, such as will not bear a good crop of any other grain ; 
and sometimes yields 75 to 100 bushels per acre.” 








ed one bushel and two quarts of seed, and obtained one 
hundred bushels, which is the greatest yield I have heard 
of. I sowed it on the 10th of June.” 

The editor of that paper, Mr. Colman, remarks, 
‘*We have been informed on authority on which we 
rely, that it has this year yiclded 75 bushels to the acre; 
but the circumstances under which this yield was obtain. 
ed, have not come to our knowledge; and it would be 
wrong to calculate on any such amount as usual or proba- 
ble. ‘That which we have tested, weighed 49 Ibs. to the 
bushel. A farmer with whom we are acquainted, who 
has used it in his family, has obtained 35 lbs. of flour to 
a bushel of grain. A grain weighing thus much, and 
yielding in a poor soil and without manure even 25 or 30 
bushels an acre, must be pronounced a valuable acquisi- 
tion. It is advised by some farmers to use it for horses ; 
but one writer says he has known it to produce a stupify- 
ing effect. * * One person says he bas seen hogs, after 
having eaten heartily of it, become so inebriated as to be 
unable to walk without reeling. How far the use of it 
for swine would, under such circumstances, compromit 
those good men who have signed the temperance pledge, 
is a nice question in casuistry, which we shall leave them 
to decide. Perhaps they will construe their obligations 
in this matter, as applying to the furnishing the means of 
intoxication only to human swine.” 

The stupifying or narcotic effect of the Polygonum is 
not confined to the new variety, or P. Tartaricum, A 
gentleman assured us a few days since, that last summer 
he saw a drove of hogs that had broken into a field of 
buckwheat, and when discovered and driven out, many 
of them were so drunk, as he expressed it, as scarcely to 
be able to walk, reeling and staggering at a great rate. 
They, however, recovered as soon as the narcotic effect 
had passed away, and no injury was experienced by any 
of them, If any of our readers are experimentally ac. 
quinted with this new grain, its mode of culture, its value 
as a field crop and for food, and will communicate such 
knowledge for the Farmer, they would oblige us and per. 
haps many of our readers. 


MELONS. 

The countries in the world most celebrated for melons, 
are the plains of Bokkara, composed principally of sand ; 
the Island of Cyprus, similarly constituted; and the Del. 
ta of Egypt, composed of the fine sands and sediment 





brought down and deposited in a course of centuries by 
the river Nile. Dr. E. D. Clark, in his travels in Egypt 
and Syria, gives an interesting »ecount of the melon cual. 
tivation on the Nile. ‘The bed of this long river contains 
abundance of sand-banks, subject to changes and shift. 
ing, from the annual floods by which they are formed, 
As the water recedes after the floods, these banks are 
gradually left dry; and are immediately occupied by the 
Pigeons’ or doves’ dung, which 
birds abound in Egypt, is mixed in proper quantities with 
this sand, and the products are astonishing. Dr. Clark 
affirms that when ripe, an extensive bed of these melons 
perfumes the airto a great distanee ; and as the vessel in 
which he sailed from Rosetta to Acre, was freighted with 
this fruit, the fragrance was almost overpowering. 

A gentleman, a few days since, assured us that the finest 
melons he ever raised or tasted, were grown on a bank ef 
pure sand thrown from a well at the depth of about twem. 
ty feet. Manure was mixed with the sand, and the seeds 
then planted. Three of the melons weighed above 60 
lba., or more than 20 Ibs. each. There is no plant that 
seems more to delight in a sandy soil than the melon, To 
arrive at perfection it requires great heat, and this a sandy 
soil gives to a greater degree than any other. Few goed 
melons are raised in the western part of this state; might 
not the quantity and the quality be increased by planting 
in manured sand, as in the above described instanees ? 
We think it well worth a trial. 


Fellahs, as melon beds. 





A Large Crop of Mangel Wurtzel. 

During the last summer, while on a visit to Mr. George 
Beltzoover’s farm, we were very forcibly struck with tic 
fine appearance of a crop of mangel wartzel, so much se, 
that we were induced a few days since to inquire of hir 
their product, and were highly gratitied to learn that they 





' 


had yielded 39 tons to the acre, which at 60 !bs. to the 
bushel, is 1000 bushels per acre.— Farmer and Gardener. 





The improvement of Agriculture refines the taste ef 


An. || the purchasers of its products, and increase the knew. 


other writes, ‘1 broke up 21.8 acres of pasture land, sow- ledge of its patrons, 
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HARD-PAN LANDS. 

Mr. L. Tucxer—Always entertaining the strongest 
penchant for the country and agricultural operations, as 
the noblest and most important of man’s worldly employ- 
ments, I had last year arranged so as to give some per- 
sonal attention to rural affairs. I at once saw, that the 
greatest objection to a successful cultivation, more especi- 
ally of root crops, was the surface water that remains af. 
ter the melting of snow in the spring, and falling of every 
rain in the summer, thus preventing their growth during 
the slow evaporation; and again, as soon as this process 
has ceased, by the indurated contraction, leaving it a mat- 
ter of doubt, which is the greater evil of the two, the 
excessive moisture, or hard dry compactness of the land, 
that almost instantly follows. The moisture is easily got 
rid of, when there are ravines and sufficient slopes to 
them, by ploughing ina straight line to the water courses ; 
but when the land lies, as vast bodies do in this vicinity, 
almost totally flat, the surface water, except when a hay 
crop is on the ground, becomes a very serious evil. Ditch. 
ing has been recommended, but this, in order to be effec- 
tual, must be carried through in parallel lines every twen. 
ty feet distance, dug at least two feet deep and three feet 
wide at top, which is an expense that no farmer can afford 
here in our day and generation. Since, then, the cultiva- 
tion of roots is found to be so much more profitable in the 
support of stock, than that of grass, corn and the small- 
er grains, and absolutely necessary to every one disposed 








to keep up with the improvements and profits of the age, 
it will be asked, what is tobe done? I answer, very deep 
ploughing, aided by coarse straw, and as much long ma- 
nure as it is possible to make or obtain; but to effect this, 
I cannot say that I shonld adopt the plough model of Sir 
E. Stracey, inserted in No. 12 of the Genesee Farmer, to 
effect the purpose; though I will frankly acknowledge, 
that I do not at present understand its details at all, and 
should be glad to sce a complete description of all its 
parts and appliances, from the London Farmer's Maga- 
zine, in order to better judge of its capability and the 
thoroughness of its work. 

But from the partial experiments that I have made, I 
think a plough formed in the usual manner, and which 
should go at least eighteen inches deep, and turn the fur- 





row two feet wide, would in the long run be much more 
effectual. 
quantity of coarse marsh hay, from the lowlands and 
islands in front of me, on the Niagara river. 


My own plan would be this. 


I should, 
therefore, in the month of August, when the grass was 


rankest, commence ploughing, and as fast as the furrows 


fill them up; every furrow then would be made an under- 
drain, more effectual than the spade could form. The | 


were turned, follow with loaded carts of this grass, and 
| 


lands should be laid up by turning a double furrow in the 
center, and then continuing each side to as grcat a width 
as was thought best, always ending them in some low 
place, or water course, if possible; and as the plough 
turned 1} feet deep by 2 feet in width, between each land | 
would ensue a fine open ditch, 4 feet by 24, to which | 


(even supposing them originally a perfect level) the super. 
abundant water, and then flow down these open furrows 
by giving them a slight descent to rivulets below, or any 
means of discliarge, and thus pass off. The width of the 
open furrows would be ample for this purpose, and ij 
necessary at any time to sink them a little deeper, it could 
easily be done with the spade, or putting the plough into 
them again. then taking a road scraper, the work would 
be forme with great rapidity. 

"This field, then, would be subject to the action of the 
frost al: w.. ter, and be fin: ly pulverized by spring. ‘The 
long manure would follow, and be spread upon it and 
ploughed ‘1 by an ordinary sized plough. harrowed well, 
aud thus ma-e to pro luce a fair erop the first yoar; andl 
would venture to say very great ones the five 


; succeedi g 
without a particle more manure. 


' I last year made o. ly 
& partial experiment of the kind, not being ale to obtai. 


I can cut any | 


' 
} 


|| hay and manure, would form a surface quite like the one | 


ee 


a plough that would go in above 10 inches ; and though | the usual way, adding thickness in proportion to the re. 

the land lay perfeotly flat, and without any side or cross || quired size, would be all that was requisite. Will any 

drain, still the surface was dry, when in other lands close || one engaged in the manufacture of ploughs and castings, 

along side, that had not gone through the same process, | favor us with his opinion upon the subject ? 

the standing water that was left by every rain lo a slow 

evaporation, was a source of great detriment to the crop. 
Many no doubt will object to this course by saying, 


Ist. We have not a sufficiently strong team, to plough 


I particularly solicit public attention to the best model, 
and am prepared for one, with a good strong team, the 





moment IT am furnished, to make a more thorough expe. 
riment than I have as yet been able to, and ona pretty 


A. B. Auten. 


so deep in a hard-pan soil. I answer, then club with 


your neighbors to effect the purpose. It may take four 


extended scale. 


Buffalo, April 2, 1838. 


to six voke of cattle to do the first breaking up, but tak- bidinadaihidinnsbnideell 
: Remarks on the Stndy of Meteorology. 
> (The following was written in substance about a 


ing so wide furrows, yon are actually getting along about 
as fast as in the usual shallow course. 





Qd. We have no meadow hay like you to use for this || year since, shortly after the appearance of the arti¢le re- 


purpose. Then take straw, and if you have not enough | 


ferred to in it, but not being in readiness, the sending of 
| . 
|| it was deferred at that time. 


of that, plough in a crop of rank clover or buckwheat. I have, therefore, now sent 
3d. Land ploughed up from this depth, would be bar. || it‘ that if it is thought worthy of a place in the columns 
ren for years, unless manured more hearily by four fold |, of the Farmer, it may be inserted.] 
than we could hope to do it. Now this I deny in toto. 1 Mr. Tvucxer—Having observed, with much satisfac. 
Look at the analysis of the subsoil, detailed in the same 1 tion, the remarks of W. G. on the great snow of Octo. 
number of the Genesee Farmer alluded to above, in that ber Sth, 1836, in the December number of the first vol. 
very capital article headed ‘* Management of Hard. || of the Monthly Farmer, I have resolved to send you some 
Pans,” and which I will venture to say, is a very fair | of my thoughts on this subject, with which those remarks 
analysis of the great majority of hard-pans throughout 
Western New-York. || pied a considerable portion of my attention. Meteoro. 
as the eye, taste and smell could judge, dug up from a I logy is a branch of knowledge which certainly deserves 
depth of six feet or more, and after being subject to the | 





are elosely conneeted, and which has for some time oceu. 
I have seen land as similar to this, 


the attention of those scientific men, who aim at the im. 
action of the frost, bear a very tolerable crop, without a 


varticle of manure, though it is barely possible it might The ancients also cul. 
t ) 





|| subject, for one I should be happy to hear it in full. Asa 








, . \| mer, and soft mud up to one’s knees. | 
would inevitably filtrate from the center of each land | 
| 


| 
| 





| 
. } . . . +’ . . 
have had a trifle more vegetable matter than the above. || tivated this science, but very differentiy trom the moderns, 
| 


It seems to me, that such ploughing and manuring || For being unacquainted with the instruments which mo. 
must be of inestimable advantage to all hard-pans, and if } dern meteorologiststs make use of, they were no doubt led, 
the process be found, after full experiment, completely || i this science, to study the natural phenomena, such as 
effectual, these lands would become more valuable than | winds, clouds, and their various changes and appear. 


any other class, as they will retain all that is put into || @nces, almost exclusively. Modern meteorologists, on 


them, and return it again with large interest to the giver; | 


the contrary, being furnished with instruments, have de- 


and the very water that is now so dreaded, sink as readily _ voted so much of their attention to observing and com. 


almost, as if falling on sand, mainly continuing held be. || paring their indications, that they have (with a few ex. 


low at a proper depth, as a grand reservoir for a clear sun || ceptions) almost omitted the study of the natural pheno. 


to call forth, as its assistance was needed to the growing (mena; in proof of which we need but examine the meteo. 


crop. If any gentleman has had experience upon this | Fological tables, of which there are so many kept at the 


present time. They consist, generally, of tabular state. 


further corroboration of my opinion for deep, versus shal. |} ments of the indications of the thermometer and barome. 
low ploughing, and ordinary ditch drains, and no drains 


ter, (some of them of the former only,) 
at all, I will state that two ditches are now being dug for 


observed from 
one to six times in a day; some insert a column showing 


me; the one is ona part of the farm that has been crop. || the course of the prevailing wind; some but once in a 
ped so long without manure, that the original vegetable | day, others two columns forthe A. M. and P. M., either 
matter is nearly exhausted; the hard-pan now approach. |, 


ing near the surface. 


which however must be quite defective, the wind some. 
The other is through a rich mass || times ehanging its course so much and so oftenina day, 
of vegetable decomposition of forest leaves, twigs and || nothing being said with regard to its strength, variable- 
roots of trees, coarse grass and weeds, that have annually 
grown up, and fallen, and decomposed, froin time imme- 


morial. 


ness or times of changing. Some insert also a column 


in their tables, mentioning whether the days are clear or 


The first will not drain the water standing six || ¢!oudy, but giving no further information with respect to 


| the nature, motions or appearances of the clouds, or when 


feet from it, if resting in a hollow three inches below the 


top of the ditch, thus rendering it almost entirely useless, || they appear and disappear,—things perhaps as important 


while the other has effectually drained the whole land at 1] to be mentioned as the bare fact of theirexistence. Some 


the distance of ten rods or more each side of it, and fine- \| tables also show the depth of rain, &e. which falls in 


ly dried and made susceptible of cultivation of any crop, || inches and parts; but even this part of these registers is 


what before was full of standing pools, even at midsum.- | defective, for the time and circumstances are seldom or 


| never mentioned, though perhaps of equal importance 
The ratiosa! of the superior efficacy of one ditch over || with knowing its exact quantity. 

. > s | 

the other, must be so obvious as to require no illustration. | 

! 

| 





. rn Now what is found to be the result of these two differ. 
Phe d-ep ploughing proposed, together with the coarse || ent methods. 


he ancients, as appears by their writings, 

. ‘| acquired a knowledge of the method of predicting at. 

through which the latter ditch spoken of penetrates ; the || mospherical changes with considerable accuracy, and this 

open furrows left, being drains quite as effectual, espe- || knowledge “subsists to this day, to a certain extent, 
, = Lara sib . = 5 lee * } 4 x ‘ ‘ ; 

ally if there were the slig! test descent to them, as if | among those whom necessity, arising from the nature of 


thrown out by the spade. Another great advantage of || their occupations, renders diligent in « om paring the pre- 


s»deepa plough ; one, with a tew systematic passings of | sent appearances of the atmosphere, and circumstances 
t through his land, could throw the fields into rounding | depending on its present state, with the changes which 


| succeed. The aphorisms of Virgil, in his Georgics, are 
|| beautiful examples of this kind of skill, and possess phi. 


i] . . - . a 
; sur- | losophical, in an equal degree with poetical, merit.” This 
face, and one at the same time partaking somewhat mor: 


of the utilitarian. 


wolls and wavy banks, with ravines winding along be. 
veen tor carrying off the waste w ters, thus changing a 

» 
ronotonous flat to a rolling and more picturesque 


| knowledge which the ancients acquired, is the more re- 


r sof Oe markable, as it does not appear that they kept ony writ. 
. “y — of this plough would hardly be an eighth of | ten registers of the weather, but dedueed their knowledge 
sir E. Suracey’s. and its weight not more than double that , 


of the ordinary kind, and I should think that castings in | 





/merely from occasional observations. 


| On the contrary, 
| «* since the invention of philosophical instruments, an at. 
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teution to these has so much superseded the ancient, and 
en 


siigsy considered, 
ayy 

proguestics,” 7 
and “it has accordingly been left to the ploughman, the 


the more r:tional way, of deducing | 
‘ that this useful science has been neglected ; | 


siner and the fisherman,” and seems now, as to its 
marin a oe 
legitimate and original end, that of predicting atmos- 


pherical changes, to be almost forgotten as a science. 
Let it not 


the ancient philosophy, generally, is better than 


be supposed, however, that I wish to insinu- | 


ate that 


tle modern. I have quite a diferent opinion ; but think, 
vertheless, that the simple and natural method which 
ney ’ 


the ancients followed, in this instance, tended much more 
ne a : . . 


to produce a useful result, than the course which modern 
ohil sophers have taken. Neither do I wish to under. | 
value met orological instruments, for I have no doubt, | 
that, if properly applied, they would aid in the improve. | 
ment of meteorology 5 and if the experience of the an- 
ci nts was sucecseful without, ours may undoubtedly be 
mate more so with the aid of instruments. It is only to 
their having been improperly introduced, to the exclusion 


e more important sources of knowledge of the laws 


ou 
of this part % BOWES? operations, that I object, and 
therefore would propose to unite the observing of instru- 
ments and of the natural phenomena together, and then 
we may be enabled to attain to a greater degree of perfec- 
tion in this -cience, than has been done by either of these | 
meth xls scparate ly. j 


For th 


atmosphr it 


ourpose, an accurate daily account of all the 


describing the kind of clouds, whether they continue all 


dav, when they appear and disappear, which way they | 
! we, and al! such other particulars respecting them as 
nay be thought worthy of notice; also, giving an ac. 
count of rain, snow, hail, thunder and lightning, thun. 
deryusts, storms, &e. ‘To these should be added a regis. 
tcrof the indieations of the barometer, thermometer and 


hyvrometer, and of the strength and course of the wind, 
a is tines of changing either of these, which may be j 

vn by means of a wind-gage or anemometer, and all 

ese instruments should be observed as frequently as pos- 

sible, and should likewise be furnished, if possible, with 

a self.registering apparatus, by which the highest and 


} 


west points to which they have attained in the intervals 


of observation, may be known. The depth of the rain, and 


of the melted snow and hail, which falls, should be mea. |) 


sured with a rain-gage, and the increase of the depth 
should be noted at short intervals during the continuance | 
of a shower, or fall of hail or snow, and the time of such 
observations noted also. Mists, fogs, frosts and dews, 
should also be taken notice of, and the electricity of the 
atmosphere frequently observed with an electrometer. | 
Parhelia or mock-suns, and solar and lunar circles and | 
coronas should be particularly noticed and described, as 
they have in all probability, a close connection with the 
state or altitude of atmospherical vapors. 

Thus far for the manner in which I think a metcorolo. 
gical register should be kept, but as the observing of in- | 
struments is so inferior in importance to observing the | 
natural phenomena, and as the latter can be done by any, 


whose time admits of it, especially residents in the coun- 


| 
| 
| 
I would propose to every person who is so disposed, and || 
' 
| 
| 


try and farmers, (as it is principally for their benefit it is | 
uitended, and because they have the best opportunities of 

making such observations,) to keep a meteorological re- | 
gister embracing as many of the particulars mentioned 

above as they can find convenient. ‘Those who now keep | 
neteorological tables of the barometer and thermometer, 
wilt find but little difficulty in adding the other particu- 
‘ars, and they will, no doubt, greatly increase the useful. | 
hess of their registers in doing so, 


The result of such a method being generally practiced | 
vould be the collection of a mass of useful facts in me. | 
‘eorology, from all parts of the country, which in the | 
hands of scientifie men, would tend to throw great light | 
on those, | 


tre the cause of the variable phenomena of the atmos. | 


phere, for in this case the meteorologist would have not 


uly the “ landmarks in the science,” but with the entire 








| 
| 
| 


|| merits of their labors, would be, in some measure, appre- 


al phenomena which occur, should be kept, || 


‘| commended for is pickles. 


1] 
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outlines, and being furnished with an immense variety of 
cases, he would be enabled to discover the various cir- 
cumstances in which different atmospherical changes 
succeed each other, and hence the method of predicting 
those changes would be known, and ‘* the general princi- 
ples which govern mutations of the weather and seasons 
be discovered. 

It seems very probable, however, that meteorologists 
_ would discover many rules for the weather before the sci- 


ence should be brought to much perfection, and thus the 


ciated almost from the first; indeed it seems likely that 

the greatest usefulness would be attained before all, or 
perhaps before much the greater part, of the fundamen- 
tal laws, which govern this part of nature’s operations 
are discovered ; but whether this prove to be the case or 
not, the subject certainly deserves a portion of the atten. 

tion of men of science engaged in the promotion of agri- 

culture. B. S. 

Montgomery Co., Pa., Feb. 28, 1838. 


The Scours in Horses, 
Mr. L. Tucker—Having been a subscriber for your 
| Monthly Farmer since its commencement, and been grati- 
fied with the perusal of its pages, I wish you success in 
your efforts to promote the farming interest of our coun- 
|try. Being more used to the practice of farming than 
the theory, or the use of the pen, I will only inform you 
of one experiment, and ask a few questions. Last fall 
| there were several cases of scours in horses in our place. 
| One of my horses was attacked with it, and had become 
very weak before it came to my knowledge. 


I put him 
on dry hay, and gave him a small mess of carrot tops, 
| cut fine with a knife, and mixed with ground oats and 
isalt, to make it palatable. I was induced to try the 
| above, from the astringent taste of the carrot tops. I 
gave two messes and saw no more of the scours; but as 
it was the only case I had, I cannot say the carrot tops 
‘cured him, but think it was. 
There was something said in a former numbcr of the 
farmer, of the artichoke. From the remarks, I thought 
We have 
a root we call artichoke, which I intend to try some ex- 
"periments with. 


it different from what we call by that name. 


It isa great producer, and cattle, sheep 
and hogs, are very fond of them. The only objection to 
them is, that they cannot be eradicated when once ad- 
‘mitted into the soil. The only use they have been re. 
They remain in the ground 
where they grow, all winter, without being injured by 
frost. 


I tried my hand at roots last season, and had a com. 
plete failure by planting when the ground was too wet, 


followed soon by a severe drouth; but I intend to try 
again. My carrots did the best. Davip Swick. 
Ovid, Feb. 26, 1838. 





HOOF-AIL. 

Mr. Tucker—Having seen in your February No. of 
the Monthly Farmer, a notice soliciting information in re- 
lation to a disease that has made its appearance among 
cattle, called the Hoof-Ail, or Fou! in the Foot,—a disease 
that I had an opportunity some years since to become ac- 
_quainted with, and saw many experiments tried, and at 
last found what, I think, is the cause. We succeeded in 
curing nearly all that we operated upon, and al! that had 
“not gone so far as to have their hoofs crack off, or separate 
'the hoof from the live flesh. 


| ‘The disease originates from a small pipe that lies under 





the small hoofs or dew-claws, that can be cut out as easi- 
ly as the pipe to a ring-bone on a horse, and with equal 
safety. There should be some care in cutting, not to 
| cut across the cords, but make the incision up and down, 
| and the upper end as far up as the small hoofs, and with 


‘/ a small hook raise the pipe, and cut carefully down on 


‘| each side till you can get the most or all of it out. Put 
hitherto, obscure operations of nature, which i 


/in the wound some rosin and oil as warm as you can 


] without burning, and keep the foot dry. 


N. B. The pipe is, if not too much affected, white, and 
;resembles a cord or nerve, and is about the size of a 





a —— 
goose-quill, and in all two or three inches in length. It 
can be known from a cord by hooking into it and raising 
it up, you will find it not tight but easy to move. Those 
that have cattle affected with this disease will do well to 
make the search the first opportunity, and they will readi- 
ly discover the cause and how they should proceed in the 


operation. A Svusseriser. 
Cheshire, March 28, 1838. 








Niagara Co. Agricultural Society. 
The following Address was delivered before this Soci. 
ety, at its formation, on the 27th of February last, by 
WituiaM Parsons, Esq. : 


(Continued from page 119.) 


On the subject of ploughing, I would say but little. 
The too common mode of ploughing grass land, for ex. 
ample, is to tear it into pieces in a rough and careless 
inanner, leave the sods loose on the surface, and then by 
harrowing to break them fine, and if possible to bring all 
the grass and vegetable matter to the surface, to be ex- 
haled by the sunand air. A more wasteful and slovenly 
process cannot be pursued. An intelligent and practical 
farmer of Mass. had the curiosity to weigh the vegetable 
matter of a single foot of sod land, taken from a field 
which had been mown for a number of years, thinly set 
with timothy and red-top, and found it to contain nine oz. 
of vegetable matter clear of earth, consisting of roots 
and tops of the grass; giving at this rate, twelve anda 
quarter tons tothe acre. Thisof itself, if covered in the 
soil would be avery considerable manuring. But it left 
upon the surface it would be entirely lost. It is therefore 
esteemed of the greatest importance in ploughing, to turn 
the sod as completely over as it can be turned, (lapping @ 
little upon the last furrow) and at a season when there is 
the greatest quantity of vegetable matter on the surface. 
To roll it down smoothly that the air may be excluded, 
and all the benefit arising from the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter retained in the soil, and afterward to 
cultivate the crop as far as possible without disturbing the 
sod. Few operations of husbandry are performed in gen- 
eral in a more slovenly way than ploughing. The half 
finished manner in which the sod is turned—the frequent 
baulks—the rough and ragged ends of the fields—and the 
utter disregard to all straight lines, show the importance 
of more special attention to this most important branch 
of tillage. How frequently do we see the ploughman 
walking by the side of his plough, managing it with one 
hand only. The opinion is too prevalent that ploughing 
may be done by any body, ar every body. But this isa 
great mistake. A good ploughmen is rarely to be found. 
But it is to be hoped as our farmers bestow more attention 
to this subject, procure better ploughs and keep them in 
better order, these habits will be corrected, neatness, care 
and regularity will be introduced, which are as useful in 
the enlargement of the crop, as they are agreeable in the 
appearance. 

Another subject to which I would beg the attention 
of my brother facninbs, is that of consuming the products 
of the farm, upon the farm, especially that of hay, straw, 
roots, &c. The sale of hay from a farm is subject to 
serious abatements. For every ton of hay sold from the 
farm if the owner would preserve its fertility he should 
return one cord of manure —Tbis is estimated to be 
worth two dollars. Then it will cost from one to two 
dollars per ton to convey the hay to market. Deduct 
these from the price of the hay, which will in our mar. 
ket probably average about ten dollars, and we have left 
only six or seven dollars per ton, abating drawbacks. 
The present year only three or four dollars will remain. 
Will not every observing farmer agree with me, that this 
is a kind of husbandry, operating greatly to the farmer's 
injury ? or in other words—this hay can be used in the 
rearing of stock, much more to the farmer's interest. 

But let us take another view of the subject. Suppose 
we compare the value of hay with other crops in the feed. 
ing of stock. An unworked horse will consume 4} tons 
of hay per year, andif he is worked, he will require 100 
bushels of oats in addition. Or say for the winter sea- 
son of feeding, one half this quantity—two and one 
eighth tons of hay, and fifty bushels of oats. This will 
require atthe average of one and a half tons of hay and 
thirty bushels of oats. This will require at the average of 
one and a half tons of hay and thirty bushels of oats per 
acre, about 3 acres of land to keepone working horse one 
half the year. Now suppose we change the feed; and 
instead of hay and oats, we give him carrots and cut 
siraw. One acre of carrots will produce on an ave 
yield, say 15 tons. (Double this quantity has »<en raised.) 
It is believed that one half this quantity, 7) tons, with 
cut straw, will keep the horse in bet*cr condition than the 
hay and oats, the same length of time. Sha!! we then 
use three acres of land, or only haif of one acre in the 
keeping of one horse. These facts are the results of re. 
peated and accurate experiment, and it is believed by the 
| best practical farmers, that in feeding cattle and sheep, 
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the saving of land will be about the same ratio. I am 
aware that it will be replied: “If such statements be 
true, we have no occasion to raise hay at all.” And so 
it would appear. And I am fully of the opinion, were 
we to adopt the practice of raising roots for feeding our 
stock, instead of hay, that three fourths of the land from 
which we cut our hay, might be used in the cultivation of 
wheat. Suppose we make an estimate. Twelve and 
even fifteen hundred bushels of ruta baga turneps have 
been raised on one acre of land. But we will cll 600 
bushels an average crop. This, at one bushel per day, 
will keep four cows from the Ist of December to the Ist 
of May. This with chepped straw, chaff, &c. will keep 
the cows in good condition, and they will give more milk, 
make much more butter, than if fed on dry hay. The 
four cows, if kept on hay alone, will consume at least 

eight tons, which will require on an average yield about 

six acres of land. ‘There must then be a very great sa- 

ving by this change of culture and feed. And this sa- 

ving is much the more valuable with us in this county, 

which probably is not surpassed by any cou:ty in the 

state for the culture of wheat, because we would thus 

be enabled greatly to increase the quantity of this Prince 

of vegetables; the bread fruit of our climate, and staple 

of our productions. 

Another subject specially worthy of remark at this 
time, is that which has called us together. An ef. 
fort is to be made this 27th day of February, 1838, to 
fori an agricultural Society in the county of Niagara, 
andshall we succeed? Tosucceed in the formation of a 
Socicty merely, is a small matter. But shall it be effi- 
ciently sustained? As we say, soit shall be. There 
are some, at least, entirely opposed to every effort of this 
kind, others perfectly stupid and senseless ; while others, 
standing entirely back—jealous—will peep through the 
cracks, and whatever is to be gained, seize it as by stealth. 
But such should never be the conduct of a furmer, and 
if he be an intelligent, high-minded philanthropist, such 
never will be. 





But it may be honestly inquired by some, is there any 
use or advantage in such organizations? We answer, 
yes. Ist. from the very nature of things. ‘That an or. 
ganized body can do more, and bring about results sooner, 
than that of individuals, isa position not to be contro- 
verted. Else why do men associate for the promotion of 
the objects of philanthropy and benevolence. Why are 
associations formed for the distribution of the Bible? 
Why have we missionary—colonization, and other socie- 
ties? Why or by what means is the world moved as in 
a body on the suvject of temperance, but by the opera- 
tions of state, county and town societies? Organized 
associations act as a grand lever upon public opinion, 
which must be moved before any great public object can 
be accomplished. Why not then, if so much power is to 
be gained, and so great advantage is to be derived from it, 
establish and encourage societies for the i:aprovement of 
agriculture? None will deny the impertance of such 
improvements, or that there is nodanger of harm or evil 
from such organizations. Let us then form a Society for 
the promotion of agriculture in the county of Niagara. 
Let us hold out inducements to excite a spirit of inqui- 
ry, and of emulation, in all the various branches of hus- 
bandry. Let us associate and interchange sentiments, 
and let each profit by the experience of the rest ; and soon 
the face of the country will be changed—soon shall we 
have occasion to enlarge our barns and granaries—soon 
will our barren ficlds become fertile, our productive val. 
leys double their increase, and this whole county—late a 
wilderness—* will bud and blossom as the rose.” 

Nor will its effects be less visible on our moral and in- 
tellectual state. The first and best employment of man 
will soon be regarded e+ honorable and pleasant, as it has 
been wont to be considered menial and slavish. Mind 
will act upon mind, and it will soon be regarded as an ob- 
ject of high ambition to excel in the acquisition of sci. 
ence, and the production of successful results. And he 
will be honored who shall pooduce the greatest results 
with the leasi expenses». 

Again: that an Agito 3) ~ loty should be form. 
ed, we argue from the niavit eneticial effets of their 
organization in other c.. \\es in other states. Of 
this fact there can be no wspite. Ina great proportion 
of the counties of this state, in Now England and else. 
where, are such socictics form and in some of them are 
working wonders for the community. I will give you an 
example. 

In the legislature of Massachusetts, in a debate on the 
bill to renew an act for the encouragement of agriculture, 
Mr. Allen makes the following statement: “ It has al. 
ready been suggested that the soi! of the county from 


which I came is not the most favorable for agricult val 
pursuits. The expense of cultivation there is thonght 
by some to exceed t unount to be derived from it. This 
wae the prevalent o ( fore the intro ti . 
dern im) "Teme? i ‘ tions of ea H , 
Na 


and 200 bushels of potatoes, were formerly considered as 
average crops. Since premiums have been offered, we 
| have claims for from 40 to 50 bushels of rye, from 115 to 
| 129 of Indian Corn, from three to four tons of English 
hay, and from 400 to 500 bushels of potatoes ; and our 
imprevements have not been confined to single acres—in 
several instances the products of entire farms have been 
increased more than four fold.” 


It is the universal sentiment with men acquainted with 
the effects ef such organizations, that at least a similar 
result is always to be observed, where they are efficient. 
ly sustained. Indeed, so palpable has been the improve- 
ment in some parts of the State, that farmers it is said, 
who manifested formerly the strongest prejudice, and 
were the most hostile, have recently come forward, and 
frankly acknowledged that the improvements in every de- 
partment of husbandry had been very great, and they 
were willing to impute the benefits in a great measure to 
the influence of agricultural socicties. It is said even, 





passing through the country, to designate the counties 
where agricultural socictics have existed for a few years ; 
from the improved condition of farms, buildings, stock, 
&c. in their general appearance. An intelligent inhabi- 
tant of Berkshire county, Mass., stated to Judge Buel, 


had increased their products at least 30 per cent., and en. 


than 20 years. But it is said, and we have the most un. 
questionable testimony of the fact ; that in Europe, where 
Societies have existed for fifty years, the advantages and 
improvements are in no less proportion ; that in Scotland 
since the formation of their Socicties, the products have 
increased ten fold, on account of the improved system of 





tant in the promotion of the best temporal interests of 
Society. It is for our own benefit—it is for the benefit of 
| all classes of Society that we thusdo. Shall we not then 
| go forward, stem the tide of popular prejudices and in- 


| 
| which is marked with such great results. Whiy be relue. 
| 
| 


ted and efficient efforts, that agricultural Socictics have 
a benign and salutary influence, in facilitating the labors 
and increasing the profits of husbandry, not only; but in 
improving the moral and intellectual condition of the 


people. 


But the inquiry naturally arises here, of whom shall our 
Society be composed? Of farmers only? Yes. If far- 
mers are the only class to be benefitted. And thus we 
should think was the opinion of some our professional 
men, by their remarks at our preliminary meetings. I 
was not a little surprised to learn from the chairman of 
the meeting (for I did not hear it myself) that it was sta. 
ted in substance by some genlleman of the Bar, “that 
they felt a great delicacy in saying any thing on the sub. 


particular interest in such a subject.” But is it not th: 
| fact that professional men, merchants, mechanics, and in- 


success of the farming interest? Let such reflect what 
would be the condition and success of their own business 
on the failure or prostration of husbandry? Is not the 
| prosperity of every class, trade and profession, more or 
less dependant on that of the farmer? The farmers are 
really and directly the only producing class, all others the 
consumers ; and did the husbandmen fail to raise a sur- 
plus produce, for the consumption of the other classes, 
it is to be feared that, tosome extent at least, they would 
be found consuming one another. 


The truth is, the high prosperity and success of agri- 








culture, in furnishing a large surplus produee, proves in. 
dividually of more pecuniary value to the other profes. 
sions, than to the agrieulturist. Do you ask, how so? 
I will tell you. Look at the 450 names of farmers on 
the merchant’s ledger; and has he no interest whether 
these farmers raise a surplus or not? Look at the price 
of produce, almost every article necessary for family con- 
sumption now, and fora year or two past, while our bread 
stufis to the amount of several millions of bushels are 


when we exported a like, or greater quantity. Has the 
mechanic no interest in the suecess of agriculture? If 
not, why does he seek customers who make prompt and 
regular payments? Why not dispose of their work and 
wares with the same readiness and cheerfulness to the in. 
dolent and slothful, as tothe enterprising and prosperous ? 
But no; the formerhas no surplus produce. I can think 
of no trade, profession, calling or business, the success of 
which is not more or less directly dependent on the 
| perity of the husbandman, save one. The 
| business is made up of fraud, and extortion—who is ever 
|} on the watch to take advantage of a man’s 








misfortune— 





who without conscience, grinds the face of the poor: this 


tans fortune ts not enlarged by the success of agricultural 
-man stands alone 


’ 


that it is no difficult thing for an observing stranger in | 


that the influence of the Agricultural Society of his Co. | 


hanced the value of their lands in no less ratio. ~The So- | 
ciety in that county has been efficiently sustained more | 


husbandry. Why thenshall not we follow inthe course | 


difference, and show to the community, by well conduc. |, 


ject of husbandry, as they were not farmers, and felt no | 


deed every other class have a very deep interest in the | 


imported from Europe ; and the price of these articles | 


pros. || 
man whose | 





so great results. Let all—let every man among ys ‘ol 

the Agricultural Society of Niagara County, and aid - 

the triumphant success of the objects thereof, ane 
|| Connected with the operations of this Society 
which is over esteemed of great utility and importan 
| that of an agricultural show and fair, 

Among the advantages which may be enumerated ag 
arising from these, from such an assemblage as we should 
endeavor to make our annual fall meeting, are the follow 
ing: An Address, which is contemplated by our Consti. 
tution, confined to science of practical agriculture, and 
| embodying as it should, many valuable hints and much 
juseful information. An annual assemblage of farmers 
upon an occasion exclusively devoted to subjects connec 
| ted with agricultural improvements, where cach other's 
|| views—the result of useful experiments, and the experi. 
‘lence of all, will be brought where each one individu. 
'‘}ally can profit by it. And here I may be permitted 
|to suggest, what will probably be readily conceded 

that any number of professional men brought togeth. 
‘jer to converse upon what appertains to their profes. 
‘| sion, of equal qualifications, and equal knowledge and 
|| experience, cannot fail to derive advantage from a mutual 
|| interchange of each other’s knowledge and qualifications, 
lhe intelligent mechanic will concede that any two of 
his occupation, cannot hold communication with each 
other upon subjects connected therewith, without an ip. 
terchange of suggestions usefulto both. And thus with 
the farmer. I may well waive any argument to show 
that associated experience, a comparison of the practical 
views of the many will not be to him decidedly advanta. 
-geous. Our fairs—our annual assemblages, will becom. 
'}anon ground where those who attend and participate, will 
‘have come there to inform and to be informed; to add 

what is in his power, as an equivalent for what he takes 
from the common stock of practical knowledge. It 
shonld, and unquestionably will, be a condition attached 
to the awardiag of premiums, that those who compete 
for them shall give to the Society a detail of the process 
(he has used, the mode of cultivation, the soil, and all 
that appertains to the departinent of agriculture in which 
he has exce!led—or if a competitor be a breeder of stock, 
| the practical information having reference to his experi. 
(}ment and results. All this will not only form topics for 
| conversations, but will be spread abroad through the me. 
dium of the public press. It will emphatically be a far. 
|| miners’ holiday, an occasion of practical instruction and 
It will bring us together, and make us bet. 
| ter acquainted with each other——be productiv of a fel 
low-feeling, that will beget unity of action, stimulate us 
ij! to demand, and by our endeavors deserve for our calling, 
that rank and elevatien so justly its due. Is there a far. 
mer in Niagara, who would not cheerfully pay the small 
pittance attached to membership, for the practical advan. 
' tage, the instruction and amusement, he will derive from 
our agricultural fairs, if they are what they may be? I 
have too much confidence in the intelligence, the inereas. 
|ing desire for agricultural improvements in our favored 
| country, todoubt for amoment, that we shall all step for. 
| ward, and with zeal and determination, eonsumiate the 
| desirable objects of mutual association. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
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|} amusement, 


Working Cows, 

We have no doubt, that many farmers who do not want 
cattle for traveling much on the road, will find an advan- 
{| tage in working cows. As this custom is not common 
among us, it would be at once opposed by many as i 
consistent and unreasonable. In this respect it would 
like many other improvements. ‘There was a time when 
many farmers thought the only method to dispose of 8 
large quantity of apples, was to work hard in the fall and 
fill up their cellars with cider, and then work hard in the 
winter to drink it up. They would have laughed at 
thought of wintering hogs in a thriving condition, or fat 
tening them mostly on apples; but expe rience has taught 
them that apples are valuable for making pork, and that 
cider drinking is attended with trouble and expense, 
is injurious to health; and had we time, we would show 
that many other improvements when first introduced wer 
regarded as changes for the worse. 


Why cannot cows work as well as mares that are witt 
foal, or have to nourish their off. pring? Mares, withou 
injury to themselves or their young, perform considera - 
labor until within a month or two of their time of foaling: 
| and they again labor in a few weeks after that time; ® 

with kind and gentle treatment, and good keeping, they 
and their colts are better than they would be if they we 
entirely idle. Look at animals throughout the wide cre®- 
tion and sce how few among them are idle mothers. » 
ercise is conducive to health and strength ¢ and every 22 


} 
| 








|| mal, four legged or two legged, ought to take, at least, 

moderate exercise ; it is conducive to their comfort. 
Much more might be said onghis subject by way of Fe 
soning, but experience is the best and most convincing 
e An int terent and excellent fas- 
found o i. be the most unpre 
‘al to keep thes 
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through the winter, and he had but little forthem to do 
a that season ; and he coneluded to work cows, as re- 
on nended in the Yankee Farmer a few years since ; 
ond from a few years’ experience, he finds it one of the 


gt atest improvements, by way of economy, that he ever 


le 
aue. . ® H ; 
"fa 1836 he commenced, in the spring, working a pair 


« that had calved the January previous; they were 
ars old, of a large size. He did all his ploughing 
ing work with them—working them alimost 
They gave a good mess of milk during the 
apring, and it did not appear that their labor caused any 
shrinkage, exeepting on two days when a colt that was 
ynder the process of breaking was worked before them, 
-d them unusual fatigue. 


of cow 
four ye 
and other sp! 
every day. 


and cause 

In the summer he hauled his hay with them, and found 
them to answer every Way as well as oxen. In the win. 
ter of 1837, in which the snow was very deep, he used his 
cows for breaking roads, and they frequently got into the 
snow so that it was necessary to slovel them out, yet they 
not injured and were as good as oxen for this pur- 


were ; : 
That year they calved in April. 


ose. 

Last fall he worked another yoke of cows, making a 
team of four, with which he ploughed, breaking green 
sward 13 or 14 days, besides ploughing old ground. He 
did all his fall work with this team—hauling rocks and 
wood, harvesting, &e. He has worked them this winter, 
bauling heavy loads of wood. 

About two-thirds of their food is straw and turneps, the 


rst hay. Ile says that eows are quicker and smarter 


than oxen, and will do as much labor according to their | 
size, wien kept in good condition, and are not so hard to | 


break as steers, as all except one were perfectly kind af. 
terthe third day. He has kept his cows very well and 
treated them very kindly, and every one must know that 
in working cows, this is of the greatest importance,— 
Byery anima! should be treated with kindness, but harsh 
treatment of oxen would not be attended with so much 
injury as it would with cows, One of these cows is part- 
recollect right, mostly of the Durham short 
she is an excellent worker and a good 
Another farmer inforins us that he know of 

worked regularly as oxen, and worked 
hard too, from the 
were 6 or 7 years old, and they were of a large size and 
very handsome : he understood that they gave a good 
ness of milk when well kept.—Yankee Farmer. 


ly, and if we 
horned 


bre ‘ a p4 


two cows ln l 


DAIHILIAS. 

These spre nh lid flowers ha ve had two formidable obsta- 
clesto contend with in New England. In the first place, 
many have thought our summers—especially, so far north 
as Vermout—entirely too short for them; and secondly, 
improper soil and culture have been recommended. ’ 

In regard to the first, itis sufficient to say that we had 
ourselves, last year, plants which furnished a profusion 
of flowers for more than two months before the frost in. 

Some started quite late in a slight hot bed, 
bevan to bloom about the 20th of July. Others planted 
out in the open ground, about the first of June, furnishing 
flowersearly in August. Some of the plants had nearly 
done flowering, and had ripened seed, before the frost in- 
jured them. A little pains will secure dahlias in this eli- 
mate from the first of August till the hard frosts—w hich 
in common seasons, is a good deal longer than most of us 
have roses. 

As to soil and cultivation, we have been led astray 
parily from English authorities, and partly from igaor- 
ant writers at home. We have been directed to put 
Dahlias in a dry and not very rich soil. In the drizzly 
climate of England, it may be necessary to avoid too wet 
asoil. But with us, gardens do not often furnish a spot 
to be avoided on that account. And as to their flowering 
best on a poor soil, there is no truth in it. 


Different varieties require, for their perfection, some- 
what different treatment; bat as general directions, the 
following will answer :— 

Selecta deep, rich soil; manure it liberally with a fat 
eommpost—say a mixture of virgin mould, leached ashes, 
and well retted stable manure—and make it mellow to 
the depth of fifteeninehes. You will have flowers earli- 
er, tostart them in pots or in a hot bed, to be transplanted 
when the seil becomes warm, and their is no danger of 
frost. If not started before, put out the roots from the 
2uthof May to the Ist of June—mixing with the earth 
around them more manure. They should stand from 
three to four feet apart. They are “ deep drinkers.” and 
must have, from some source, plenty of moisture through 
tic season. ‘The last very wet and cool season furnished 
aremarkable bloom of Dahtias throughout the country. 
lie best application is—soap suds: which should be 
Fiven abundantly and often.—Keep the soil clean and 
light around them. 


As they grow, it will be neeessary to tie them tostrong | 


®akes, as they are easily broken down by the wind. 
Let only one stalk grow from a tuber, and trim off the 
lower branches, and all superfluous wood, from that one. 


tine that they were calves till the y | 














When the bloom commences, if the plant shows a profu- 
sion of buds, they should be trimmed out. 

* But the roots of the finer kinds are expensive” Very 
true. Widuell sells his choice new varieties at $40 or 
$50 atuber. Splendid ones may be obtained of our flor. 
ists, however, at from fifty cents to two dollars. And, if 
you do not like that expense, you may get a paper of choice 
seed for nine-pence. If sown even as late as the first 
of June, you will probably get some flowers the first year. 
A variety of new kinds may thus be obtained in two or 
three seasons, at a very trifling expense. Outof about a 
dozen plants from the seed in 1836, we had two remarka- 
bly fine ones, and several others that would have been 
thought superb a few years ago. 

Inthe fall, when the leaves become blackened by frost, 
they should be cut down, and three or four inches of soil 
thrown overthe stumps. As soon as there is — that 
the frost will reach that depth, they must be taken up. 
‘They may be deposited, for the winter, in a cellar, in dry 
sand, where the frost will not touch them; or buried in a 
trench dug in dry soil. In this case, put plenty of earth 
between the layers of roots, and cover the whole with 
leaves or horse manure and earth, sufficient to keep out 
the frost. ‘The latter method we have not tried ; but, it 
is said that roots, thus wintered, will be more vigorous.— 
Vermont Chronicle. 





Cider cake is very good, to be baked in small loaves, 
One pound and ahalf of flour, half a pound of sugar, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint of cider, one 
teaspoonful of pearlash; spice to your taste. Bake till 
it turns easily in the pans, I should think about half an 
hour. 





Be punctual to all engagements at the time appointed, 
and neverimake a contract unless you intend to fulfil it. 
== EE. ES. Se 

Great Arrivals 
AT THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE, 
BA & have re ceived by some of the first boats, a number 
v of TONS tn weight of Lnglish and American Fie!d 
wid Garden Seeds, Tools, Books, &c. Our assortment for 
he season is now full and complete, and we would inform 
vir distant customers and agents, that their o:ders which 





oe 








have heen already received, will be immediately attended to, 
and the articles put up and forwarded with all possible des- 
patch. 


The demand for see is by wholesale during the winter was 
so great, that our fall stock of many kinds had become en- 
tively exhausted; but the quantities now received are so 
great, and Lhe varieties so numerous, that our friends need 
save no scruples about sending us extensive orders. Weare 
so confident that these seeds will prove genuine, and give the 
best of satisfaction, that we foel a great degree of pleasure in 

iTering them to the public. And we most cordially invite all 
who feel an interest in the advancement of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, to call and examime for themselves. 
to PF Catalogues sent gratis to al! applicants. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
Nos. 3 and 5 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 





New Onion Seed. 
RLLOW Dutch, Large Strasburg, White Pertugal and 
Large Red Onion Seed, the growth of 1837, just recei- 
ved direct from England. 
The crop of Onion Seed was almost a total failure in this 


country last season, and being unable to obtain a supply of 


NeW seED in the United States, we Jast fall sent an order to 
England for a supply fromthat ceuntry, It has arrived in fine 
order, and we are confident wi!] prove a superior article. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, April 21, 1838. 


Root ‘Cultivation. 


LARGE supply of new and genuine Ruta Baga, Man- 
gel Wurtzel, Sugar Beet and Orange Carrot Seed, 
just received at the Roches er Seed Store. 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, Apri! 21, 1838 











Seed Store Agencies. 


W ARGE and complete assortments of Seeds, put up at 
the Rochester Seed Store, may be found at the follow- 
Ing pigces : 
' Cleveland, John Wilhams, 
Buffalo, W. & G. Bryant, 
Loe<port, G. WwW. Merchant, 
Batavia, J. V. D. Verplanck 
Le Roy, M. P. Lampson & Co, 
Geneseo, J. F. Wyman, 
Mount Morris. R. Sleeper, 
Canandaigua, W. M. Chipman, 
Geneva, J.& J. N. Bogart, 
Pa'myra, Hoyt & May, 
Oswego, Holden & Vincent. 

O- the character of these seeds we deem it unnecess1rv to 
say any thing further, than that we believe they will fully sus- 
tain the high reputation whieh this establishment has already 
acquired, and secure a coatinuance of the liberal patronage it 
has hitherto received. 

'—™ Persons wishing larger quantities or different kinds 
than can be found at the above places, may leave their orders 
with the Agents, and the seeds will be sent to them. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Rochester Seed Store, March 3], 1838. 
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Tea Spring Wheat. 
FEW bushels genuine Tea Wheat for sale by 
A REYNOLDS & BAT: HAM, 
Rochester, April 21, 1838. 
Improved Durham or Short Horn Bulls. 


YANHE sulscriber has several yearling bulls of this very 
choice breed for sale, from direct imported stock ; also, 
one half \Jevon and Durham do, A. B. ALLEN. 
Buffalo, April 3d, 1838. ap 14-6w 


Improved China, Berkshire and Tuscarora Pigs, 


PANE subscriber expecis in the months of May and June, 








A several litters of the above superior a:imals. The 
price of the Chinas, at 6 wecks old, per pair, will be $10.00 
Berkshires and Tuscaroras, “ se se 12,00 


and for every month added to the above age of pigs, $1,25 
will be charged on the price of the former, and $1,450 on the 
latter, These hogs are universally admired wherever know 
and are considered the choicest and best breeds of Engla 
and America, returning the farmer a greater amount of pork 
for their feed than any others, and therefore the most profita- 
ble stock that can be kept. 

The Improved Chinas are celebrated forthe sweetness and 
delicacy of the.r meat, are easily kept fai in pasture without 
other food, being perfectly quiet and not wandering at all; 
are very handsomely spotted, a clear black and white, the 
colors about equa!; have smal! short heads, ears and legs, 
with deep and broad bedies, and weigh from 300 to 400 Ibs, 
according to keep at eighteen months old. There is nothing 
equal to these boars for crossing with other hogs, as they re- 
duce their long coarse heads and legs, and give breadth and 
depth to their carcase quicker than any other kind. They 
have no affinity to what is commonly called the Grass breed 
of hogs, being of a distinct race, and entirely superior every 
way. 

The Berkshires are highly prized for their lean, tender and 
juicy hams, are darker spotted than the above, and will weigh 
at the same age from 4 to 600 ibs. 

The Tuscaroras are a cross of the China with the Berk 
shire and other superior breeds, have nearly the quietness 
and aptitude to fatten with the China, are of the same coler, 
and weigh equa! to the Berkshires. A. B. ALLEN, 

Buffalo, April 3d, 1838. ap 14-6w 


Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, 


At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles west 
of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. 
UMEROUS applications having been made to pur- 
chase this stock, the proprictor has concluded, that 
in order to afford a fairopportunity to those who have al 
ready made enquiries and others desirous of obtaining the 
breed to offer the same at 


PUBLIC AUCTION, 

On Wednesday the 2d of May next, 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durhom 
Short Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various ages. 
Amongst the former is the famous Bull ** Rover,” which 
was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingham, 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &e. 
Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dam by 
Agamemnon. Also, ALEXANDER, Onion, SpLeNnpor and 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beaury, Paimrosg, 
own sister to Reformer, Prize, Lapy Bowen, Baiwutanr, 
&c. Ke. 

Three full blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, 
ef pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fatconet, by 
Falcon, dam by Catton, (Hindclifi’s dam) Hannah by 
Sorceror Amelia, &c. 

Bay mare Miss Anprews, sister to Caroline, by Catton, 
dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter; Play or 
Pay’s dam by Herod, &c. 

Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sanche; 
gr. dam Blacklock, and Theodore’s dam. 

Bay stud colt, Humpurey Curnxer, by Allen’s Humph 
rey Clinker, dam Miss Andrews, &c. 

The well known stud horses Turk and ALrrep, whose 
stock for the two seasons they have stood is uns 

Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the im. 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. These are chie 
from a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tat 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. 

The whole of the above stock were selected from the 
highest order of blood in England by thoir present own- 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- 
commended as worthy the notice and confidence of 
breeders. 

Pedigrees may be had on, or previous to the day of sale, 
and further information obtained on application to 

THOMAS WEDDLE. 

East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1838. 

N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal te these 
who wish. 








Fruit Trees for Sale. 
NHE subscriber respectiully iniorms his friends and the 
pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches 

ter, Monroe eounty, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculaied with the most approved 
kinds, now fit for transpianting, which he willsell on the 
mostreasonable terms. SAMUEL MOULSON., 

apr 15-tf 

N. B. Casn will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
Arpie Tren. 
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Items from Foreign Ag Journals, 
Received at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 


Somernine ror Natvuraists.—Sir,--A short time before 
last harvest I confined a beautiful dark speckled ¢ ck with | 


three or four speckled hens ina rather dark place, to pre- || 
vent them from getting into some grain near ripening, I | 
believe they were confined some five OF 81X weeks. The | 
cock’s feathers are al! turned toa beautiful white : instead 
of being a fine speckled cock, he is nowa milk white one. 
In the hens’ feathers there can be no alteration perceived. 
For the change in the color of the cock, I must leave the 
naturalist to account.—Srews. Chron. 


To preserve Nats From rusTiING.—* IT beg to commu. | 
nicate a little valuable information to those who may use | 
nails for fastening the walltrees. I use cast nails about | 
an inch anda quarter long, and heat them pretty hot ina) 
fire shovel over the fire, but not red, and then drop them 
into a glazed vessel containing train oil. ‘They absorb a | 

ood deal of oil,and thus prepared never become rusty, and | 
will last many years."—Mag. of Domes. Econ. (Would | 
not the preparation of cut or wrought nails used in ma- || 
king board fences, or in any place where there is consid- 1 
erable exposure to the weather, in the manner recom. || 
commended above be a decided improvement ?—Ebs. || 
Faro.] ) 

Derru or THE Lonvon cray.—It is well known that || 
London is situated in an immense clay basin, and that to |) 
procure good water this clay must be perforated to the | 








sand or gravel strata beneath. The depth of these wells | 
determine t e thickness of the clay at different points. | 
‘At Harrow wells 70 feet have been dug. Several in | 
the city of London are ¥etween 200 and 300 feet deep, | 
and in other situations the thickness of the clay is much | 

greater. In digging a wellat Wimbledon for Lord Spen- || 
cer 530 feet was reached before the sau.d and yravel were | 
touched. Near the Regent’s Park the clay has been bored | 
to the depth of 500 feet without success. One mile east 
of London the clay is only 77 feet thick ; at a well in St. 

James street it is 225 feet, and at Iligh Beach 700 feet 
thick."— Dr. Hoggs, London. 


Quick Worx.—In an obituary notice in the Hereford || 
Journal, of Mr. James Williams, called the best butcher | 
in England, it is stated, that “at twelve years old he 
slaughtered and dressed eight sheep in the hour; and 
upon one occasion, in order to *eut up’ the boasting of a 
Liverpool butcher, (who had done the feat in 20 minutes) 
James Williains, slanglitered and dressed a beast in 194 
minutes!” By his attention to business he had amassed 
a handsome property—%$70,000.—Farm. Mag. 


Tue First Wacon.—A writer in the London Mirror | 
says, ‘I recollect the first broad wheeled wagon that was 
used in Oxfordshire, and a wonderful crowd of spectators 
jt attracied. I believe at that time there was not a post | 
chaise in England except two wheeled ones. Lamps to | 
carriages are also a modern improvement, A shepherd | 
who was keeping sheep in the vicinity of Oxfordshire, | 
came runing over to say, that a frightful monster with | 
saucer eyes, and making a great bluwing noise was com. } 
ing towards the village. ‘This monster turned out to be 
a post chaise with two lamps.’ 





Rapip DEVELOPMENT OF MATTER IN THE TURNEP.—“ It 
is stated by Mr. Cambell in his Political Survey, that in 
1758 a turnep was pulled at Tudenham in Norfolk whe) 
weighed 29 pounds, and this seems to be the largest on | 
record in modern times.* It has been found that an | 
ounce of turnep seed contains from fourteen to fifteen 
thousand single seeds; or in other words that a seed | 
weighs upwards of the fourteen-thousandth part of an 
ounce. By comparing this with the weight it sometimes 
acquires in growing, it will be found that supposing the 
rate of increase tobe equal, it may gain fifteen times its 
own weightina minute. By actual experiment made on | 
moss or peat ground, turneps have been found to increase 
by growth 15,990 times the weight of their seeds each 
day they stood upon it. From these statements we may 
be enabled to form some estimate of the amazing power 
which the Creator has putinto the hand of man, by sub. | 
jecting the vegetable world to his skill in the arts of cul- 
tivation.”— Duncan's Sacred Philosophy. 


Piantinc anp Wasnine Trees.—** In the year 1827, I) 
planted a small strip to make an exptriment with the un- | 
der mentioned kind of forest trees ;—elms, ash, plane, 
sycamore, chestnut, walnut, poplar, laburnum, Scotch fir, 
larch, and lilac. When planted two years, moss made | 
its appearance on ali but the Jaburnum. I washed them | 
in the mouth of October, putting lime into soft water, 
making it of the consistency of white wash for rooms, | 
and putting it on witha white washer’s brush. In the 
spring of the following year, I found the bark free from 
moss, and the trees quite healthy. I have continued 
washing them every second year since that time. When 
planted they ran from three to five feet in length; there 








** A tat turnep was raised in Barnstable county this 
season (1837) which after the tops were cut off, weighed 
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24, 1838. 
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| tion of several new Yurictes 


—— 


» ’ 
THis HIGH-BRED TROTTING HORS: ' 


BELLPORT! 


SLLPORT will stand the present season, 


are many of them now 20 teet in heigth and two feet in 
cireumference a foot from the ground. Eight years ago 
I planted two fruit trees in my garden by way of expert. | 
ment. In the second year I found them getting mossy tet of May and ending Ist of August, at ( 
the same as the forest trees; since which time I have | .y and Batavia. 

washed one of them every October in the same manner 5) ary next. 

to the other I have done nothing. When planted they 
were both exactly four feet high, and three inches in cir. 
cumference, the height of the one that has not been 
washed for these six years is now six feet four, and the 
cireumference ; seven ‘nches and three fourths. The 


commenein 
Is ‘rence Y 
‘Terms, 815 to insure, payable Ist of Jas 


i 
‘hs 


DESCRIPTION, 
Bellport was foaled ut Loug Isiand, June, 1831, will conse. 
quently be seven years old the Commg summer, ts of 1 bean 
J - ‘ . ‘ ‘Can. 
iful bright bleod bay, with a small star im the forohe ad one 
vhite foul, and black le. s, mane and tail— is w thin n fr: : 


- of sixteen and a hall hands high, (651 2 inehes,) of prope z 
height of the one that has been washed is ten feet five || jonate girth and ‘ength,a well set head, elegon: 


inches, and the circumference ten inches and one fourth, || full powerful chest, of beautiful smooth symetry o: s+ hapa 
which inimy opinion Is a certain proof of the utility of || et of great bone and muscle, weighing twelve hundred aug 
washing with lime water. A woman can doa hundred }| forty-seven pounds, 

of them of that size in a day, the wages being ten pence | OF HIS PEDIGREE. 

aud the cost of the lime four pence. George Pringle.”— It need only be said, that ne was yot by the Imported Horse 
Mark Lane Express. B. iitounder, out of Lady Alport, he by the celebrated ty, 


. . , , Old Belifounder, dam Velocity, by Huphazard, by &:, p, ir 
Liquip MANURE FoR FLowers.—Florticulturists cannot || 44 of Mise Elen: \, by the famous Eclipse, and thus up e 


be aware of the a ivantages of applying manure ina the Dariev Arabian, the great progenitor of Kng'snd? 
liquid state, or it would more frequently be used. I have il estand most beautita! racing steok. 
s 
{ 


ler 


S $tlout. 
Lady Alport was gen 
by Membrina, he by Imported Messenger, dam by Tippoe 
saib, & Ne. For further particulars of whieh horses gue 
stud Book. 

It will be seen by the above, that Bellport unites the hea 
o! Enygland’s racing and trotting blood Bellfounder a five 
vears old trotted 2 miles in iese than 6 minutes, ind thy 


found that all free Sowering plants, are improved by its | 
applications; and indeed I have not found any flowering | 
plant whatever that has not been benefitted by a greater | 
or less quantity of this clement. By using liquid ma.- | 
nure, the necessity of turning plants out of a pot and re. 
placing the exhausted earth with fresh soil, is mostly ob- 
viated. 


‘Obs 
owing vear was matched for 200 guineas to trot 9 milo 


In watering plants with liquid manure, it will |} sithin 30 minute, which he won easily, 
be observed, that the soil, after having been watered a | 
few times, does not dry as soon as when watered with 


clear water, and this independent of the extra nutritious 


His owner shorily 
ifter chal enged to perform with sven 171-2 miles Within one 
hour, which was vot accepted. Veloeity trotted on the Nor. 
wieh road im 1806, sixteen miles in one hour; in 1808, trop 
F : : ‘ ted twenty eight miles in one hour forty-seven seconds, an 
properties left in the soil by the application of manure . With 


; : ma ; |} hasd ne many other great performances against time, Wuh 
waier, Watering with clear water must be regarded i || the exeeptiou of Fiving Childers, from the same progenitor, 
a great measure as so much labor misapplied; when by |} (elipse was undoubtedly the fastest horse ever knowr. Flay. 


using manure wa'‘er, the necessity of frequent watering 1s || i g (istanced all competitors, he at last walked over the New. 

obviated, achange of earth rendered unnecessary, and a || marke course for the King’s plate, and finding nothing hardy 

more rapid growth obtained."—Floricult. Mag. |j enough thereafter to match him, was never again started, 
| 





Haphazard, Sir Pete Ty VMembrina, Tippoo Sarl and Messen. 
ver, were amonse the best horses of their day, and as good 
siock as eng and ever produced 

Bell»ort was bred by T. T. Kissam, Esq. of New-York, 
and was selected afler much care and attention to the sub- 
ject, for his uniting good blood and limbs to fine action and 
great substance, qualities so rarely found in the light race 
iorse of the present day. 


DESTROYING CATERPILLARS ON SHRUBBERY, &C.—Take 
some live peat or coal, place it in a flower pot or ether 
convenient vessel, and add to the coal a smal! portion of 
Tobacco, and placing it under the bush to be smoked. | 
An oldtable cloth or carpet is thrown over the bush, or | 
plant, and bellows used for blowing the fire. 





In this way || 
the tobacco smoke that moves upwards is contined to the | vicinity, his stock shows fine size ard form, and will undoub» 
bush, and the caterpillars in the course of four or five | «lly prove vorv superior, either for the saddle or harness, and 
minutes, fall tothe ground apparently lifeless. As they || oarticularly adapted for the heavy roads of Western New. 
soon recover, however, it is necessary to collect them || York, His spirited breeder ina letter accompanying hun out 
together with a hoe, and destroy them. The smoke || here, thus speaks of the blood :—** Belloort is trom a stock 
should be applied on the first appearance of the insects, || he'd in high estimetien, b th an bengland and in this country, 
as their ravages are thereby effectually checked, and in|) There are several borses here sired by Bel\founder that caa 
their younger stages the tobacco smoke operates morc a ee 
speedily.”.—Agr. Observer. 
Maeniricenr Srrawserry.—On the 25th of July was | 
plucked in the garden of Mr. Wilson, Ruswarp, near | , ” 
Whitby, a very large strawberry of Wilmot’s superb ya. || bu! he will be able to trot a mile within S minutes.” 
riety, measuring seven inches in circumference, and | The armer will therefore see, thathe may re asonably cab 
weldhiad Gat tein ond ibaltBern, Mac. | culate on the best of stock from this source, and if is @ mat 
a = & i} ter of no trifling importance to him, whether be shal! turn off 
—_ - a —— || a colt at from 8°00 to $500, that has cost no more to be raised 
Superior Garden & Agricultural Seeds, || (!00 one that will hardly bring trom $40 to $80. 
FANE subscriber has now on handfa full susply 
of Garden and Field Seeds, growth of 1837, 
among which are the fine-t Cabbayges, Cantitlow- 
ers, occoli, Radishes,P: as,Xc. that are cultiva- 
tedin Bagiand, France, and Ho land,tocethe: with | 

ever, sort ha' can be rais) d toadvantage mb our owhecountry, 


He has stood two seasons in thts 


minutes and 45 seconds, and could not be 
bouvht for 8$500> one of them could not be had for $1500; it 
is supposed that he ean trot a mile in 2 minutes 35 seconds, 
This young horse L bave never had trained, nor even much 
nrac iced: he hasa verv fine step, aud I have nota doubt 








Bellfounder is a full brother to Bellport, one year older, 
marked as above, his color sunply a shade or two darker, and 
is half a hard less in height. He is a horse of admirable fin- 
ish, and with a cartial trial under the saddle the year he was 
5 years old, easily trotted over the Harlem Course (a lew 
! feet a} fg ¢ 9 ed c s, and it is the 
und which are grown expressly for my use from stock furnish. 1 of rat } » aekee’ ahah ieee chon din -* 4 fliculty of 

; Onimtea , @ irs if hat a ' andi ic Cc } 
“J and es by the most experienced gardeners inthis coun- || ‘urbing s¢ hi iy , - ami » ie upon a second 
pe short, every article eman; . ing sO tu spirited a horse to a trot, th I at 
Bt Py Seven eee Pade le emanatir and mere thorough trial, he could be given as fasta foot a8 
so, S $s » Por » O: ‘ver graced the trotting course of America. He wil! probe 
men zaeee — ~ atoe Oats, 44 Ib. weight to the || \, y stand the ensuimg season on the Niagara River road, 'wo 
bushel, Peretnial Rye Grass, White Clover, Lucerne or ee ae ie, be . . 10 } £ 
é es | iF ‘ 
French Clover, Orchard Grass, Herd’s Grass, White Mul- ? itl . ‘of t! : I } , il) t ld xchanged for 
¢ Pall ~ . Ri 7 > cLither o © above horses wi se BSOlK or ©} 
F ‘ust S: ‘ ' 
berry, and Yellow Loc u vids, Spring Tares or Vetches, other stock at a fair price. or hired to & ee vonsible persom 
vyenuine Man el Wurtzel, and Ruta Baga and Fie d rege ati - price, or hire I 
Seeds, also Italian Spring Wheat, well worth the atte "Por ferther particulars refee to. #. Adtewer AiB. Ae 
Farmers. ier pe culars refe oo We : e B.S 
' . Lf *~ , . LON 

Wholesale Dealers supplied on accommodating terms a eee HENRY GOR ' 
Price lists, by the pound and bushel, furnished on applica- Mi Rs —— 
ti is al “f oones ~~ ay — : 
ion, 8 also catalogues of my whole collection, gratis. Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 

. . . 

Flower Roots, Bu b Glasses, Green-house Plants, SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 

Books on Gardening, &c¢. at various prices, Bird VFANIS establishment now comprises over 26 
acres. covered compactly with Lrees ane 
Plants im the different stuges of their growth. 

The subscriber offers te the pubhe a chorce 

Oe, leety nol rut 1 rees, of Fre h, Gaermad, 
y ‘ Das 
English acd American v irielies, Consist x oft Apples Pear’, 
Plums, Peaches. Cherries, Apricots, Neectarines, Quince, 
Gurrants, Gooseberries, Ry spherries Grape Vines, “trawe 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Reses, 
Vines. reepers, Herb ceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 

splendid Paomes., Double liahlias. &e AC 

ittenJed to ¢ 7 oe rr . i as, &c. : 
and forwarded as rreet) d. bu » ond caret 70m ked | Alse,a large collection of Green House Plants, of choies 

ges selec ; ‘ ‘< 
debts are often troubleso ne, and sometimes impracticable, it Mae Sevens varvety a 
3 dasire ~T Te - i 9 | 
is desired that satisfactory reference be made to persons in 
Albany, when the order is not accompanied with the meney 


= gy Als», SEED CORN —The subscriber has a quan 
titv of the celebrated 12 rowed D vionCorn; the advantages | 
of raising this corn are its nreaifie qualities 


W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 











g from my store, wa:- 





‘ye 
Purnep 
ntion of || 





‘ } 
tne best ! 


) . ee ! of CVti-~- 
rv sort, Pearl Barley, Oatmeal, Embdon Grots for Grune! 
‘9 


Spit Peas, White and Brown Mustard Seed. Gardea Pion 
er Pots and Garden Tools, Russian Bass Mats. 





! 
Nl omb nees the cheicest vari | 
ety te be found in this country, in which are inclided choice | 
tons hle B Seed (* : 
ou Diabla See Pinks, Germ n 


le rnation and choee 

‘ , . 

an 1¢ fiina \sters, so ena d Double Balsoms “With an ada 
,accompvamed with a printed di. 


cement. 


The Flewer Seed departm: ni 


rection forculiure and mon 


Orders will lhe punctu ally 


as the collection of distant | d condition 
Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or 
Aered, are carefully selected and faithful’y packed, and if de» 
ired delivered on the canal one mile Som the Nurserys & at 
tochester, 
Order-for Mr, Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of 
this paper. 


: , ; . e 
Catal gues will be sent to ¢ vervapp ican! gratis,or may » 





thirty-nine pounds."— New Lng. Farmer, for ed 


had by eallin 
April l, 1837 





| 
‘* ] ‘ — . 
Sign of the Plough 317 N. Market st. opposite Post Office, | 
Albany Mareh 17. 1838. 


at the oflice of the Genesee Farmer. 


ASA ROWE. 


mar24 





